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CUEEENCY  TO  INDIA. 

BY 

HEjS^RY  DUYNIYG  31ACLE0D 

% • t 

{Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law) 

SELECTED  BY  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  TO  PREPARE  THE  DIGEST  OF 

THE  LAW  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  BANK  NOTES,  ETC. 

1 he  Indian  CuiTency  Connnittee  has  one  of’  the  most  momentous  Economic 
problems  before  it  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  Monetary  System  of  India  is 
in  a state  of  great  disorder,  d'lie  mission  of  the  Committee  is  to  devise  such  measures 
of  reform  as  may  place  it  on  a secure  and  permanent  basis  for  ever 

^ The  Monetary  System  of  a countrv  consists  of  two  departments—- 

1.  The  Metallic  Currency 

2.  The  system  of  Banking  and  Paper  Currency 

But  as  the  System  of  Coinage  must  first  be  placed  on  a secure  and  jiermanent 
basis  before  a satisfactory  Sy  stem  of  Banking  and  Paper  Currency  can  be  constructed 
upon  it,  I shall  in  this  paper  consider  only  the  Metallic  Currency,  or  System  of 
Coinage  of  India 

The  primary  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  estalilish  a Stable  Exchange  between 
England  and  India,  which  is  the  first  preliminary  to  building  up  a j^ermanent 
Monetary  System 

In  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  ]\Ionetary  System  of  India  there  are 
only  four  courses  which  can  be  smr£rested—  * 

1.  To  establish  Bimetalism,  either  national  or  international 

2.  To  reopen  the  ]\Iints  to  the  coinage  of  Silver 

3.  To  maintain  the  status  quo 

4.  To  restore  its  ancient  Gold  Coinage  to  India  which  it  possessed  for  thousiinds 
of  years  before  January  1,  185o,  Avhen  it  was  entirely  demonetised  by 
Lord  Dalhousie 

I shall  consider  these  courses  in  order 

Bimetalism,  National  or  International 

Nicolas  Oresme,  the  first  gi'eat  Economist  in  modern  times,  demonstrated  in 
1366  that 

not  possible  in  the  same  System  of  Coinage  to  maintain  Cold  and  Silver 
Coins  issued  m unlimited  quantities  in  circulation  together  at  a fixed  legal  ratio  between 
the  Coins  different  from  the  Market  Ratio  between  the  metals.  That  the  cheaper  metal 
invariably  drives  the  dearer  metal  out  of  circulation.^  and  alone  remains  currenC^ 

This  great  fundamental  Law  of  the  Coinage  has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  European  States  for  500  years  endeavoured  to  act  in  violation  of 
it.  During  the  same  period  all  the  greatest  Economists  affirmed  this  Law — Oresme — 
Copernicus— Gresham— Sir  William  Petty— Locke— Sir  Isaac  Newton— Harris— Sir 
James  Stewart — Lord  Liveqiool 

In  1766  the  East  India  Company,  being  incommoded  by  the  multiplicity  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  in  circulation  in  India — being  994  in  number — of  different  weights 
and  fineness,  for  the  first  time  in  India  attempted  to  issue  Gold  Mohurs  and  Silver 
Rupees  at  a fixed  legal  ratio,  but  it  turned  out  an  entire  failui’e 

In  1806  the  Court  of  Directors  took  into  consideration  Lord  LiverpooPs  recently 
published  treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  and  in  a Minute  to  their  Governments  of 
Bengal  and  Madras,  they  declared  their  entire  adhesion  to  its  principles.  They  recounted 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  attempting  to  maintain  Bimetalism.  They  declared 
that  the  Coin  which  is  to  be  the  j)rincipal  measure  of  property  should  be  of  one 
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metal  only  The  mtio  between  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  might  be  fixed  by  law,, 
according  o the  relative  market  of  the  metals  at  the  time.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
fluctuation  of  the  metals  in  the  market  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it.  it  is 

impossible . o prevent  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  o f the  metals^  so  it  is  equally  impracticable 
to  preve))t  i le  consequences  thereof  on  the  Coins  made  from  these  metals  ” % - 

Thi  3 conclusion  is  obvious  and  unanswerable.  Coins  an;  only  pieces  of  bullion 
impressed  vith  a stamp,  which  in  no  way  affects  their  value,  and  therefore  they  must 
conform  tc  the  value  of  the  metals  of  which  they  are  made 

Th  3 is  the  Law  which  I have  entitled  Gresham’s  Law  : and  it  is  now 
universallj  acknowledged  throughout  the  world 

To  be  ignorant  of  this  law  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  Economics 
Aft  u'  being  held  and  taught  for  500  years  by  all  the  greatest  Economists,  this 
Law  was  first  recognised  and  adopted  at  the  great  recoinage  in  1816,  when  Gold  was 
declared  as  the  standard  measure  of  value,  as  it  had  practically  been  ever  since  1717, 
and  Silver  was  only  coined  in  limited  quantities  as  subsidiary  to  Gold 

Sin  ^e  the  value  of  Silver  began  to  fall  all  European  States  have  adopted  the  single  ^ 

Gold  stanc  ard,  and  restricted  the  coinage  of  Silver  in  imitation  of  the  British  system 
of  Coinage,  the  most  perfect  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man 

Gre  ham’s  Law  shows  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  establish  a stable  exchange 
between  G(  Id  and  Silver  by  international  agreement  as  for  a single  State  to  do  so 

Anc  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a Stable  Exchange  between  counti'ies 
which  use  ( iflerent  metals  as  their  standard 

Her^e  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a Stable  Exchange  between  England  and 
India  by  ac  opting  Biinetalism  either  national  or  international 

All  Bimetallic  Laws  in  every  country  have  invariably  produced  Moiiometalism 
The  e is  no  possible  way  of  keeping  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  in  circulation 
togetlier  at  i fixed  legal  ratio,  excepting  by  adopting  one  as  the  standard  and  strictly 
limiting  th ; quantity  of  the  other  W 

Reopening  the  Mints  to  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver 

The  closing  of  Mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  in  1898  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  save  the  Government  of  India  from  bankruptcy.  To  reopen  them  now 
would  be  si  nple  madness 

To  ( emonstrate  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  recount  the  losses  India  has  already 
sustained  by  the  fall  of  the  Rupee  from  2s.  in  1864  to  Is,  4d,  in  1893 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  fall  of  every  penny  in  the  Rupee  necessitates  the 
taxation  of  Bl, 000,000  on  the  people  to  meet  the  home  charges  of  the  Government  in 
London 

Coni  equently  the  fall  of  the  Rupee  from  2s,  to  1^.  4d,  necessitates  taxation  to  ^ 

the  amount  of  4:8,000,000  yearly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  home  changes  in 
London 

Witl  out  going  too  minutely  into  the  calculation,  I think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  los;es  by  Exchange  which  the  Government  has  sustained  since  1864  cannot  be 
jflaced  at  IciS  than  jBl00,000,000 

Thei  two-tifths  of  the  revenues  of  India  are  paid  in  Rupees  under  contracts  for 
terms  of  xei  rs 

Jlem  e the  Government  now  loses  i of  f of  its  revenue  : or  more  than  13  per 

cent. 

The  GoA'ernment  alone  can  estimate  the  losses  it  has  sustained  on  this  head 
since  1864:  but  they  must  be  enormous 

To  I lake  up  for  these  losses  the  Government  has  had  to  lay  tax  after  tax  upon 
the  people,  so  that  it  is  now  recognised  that  India  is  taxed  to  the  very  limit  of  its 
endurance 

An  ] ndian  official  who  holds  the  position  of  Legislative  Councillor  and  Legal 
Remembrancer,  Attorney-General,  to  one  of  the  Governments,  informs  me  that  by 
the  fiill  of  he  Rupee  from  2s.  to  Is.  4d,  he  has  lost  upwards  of  £900  of  his  income,. 
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> and  if  the  R^pee  were  fixed  at  Is.  3d.,  as  some  people  are  clamoring  for,  he  would  lose 
more  than  ,tl00  more 

^ Indian  olficials,  from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  have  suffered  a propor- 

-v  tional  loss  of  income  '■  ^ 

^ f ...  officials  and  other  residents  who  wish  to  send  remittances  home  to  their 

^ families,  even  at  the  present  rate,  lose  more  than  33  per  cent,  by  Exchange.  On  one 
occasion  to  my  ce^in  knowledge  an  amount  of  Rupees  paid  in  India  to  purchase  a 

ovCT  £5o“‘'  ‘ England  only  produced  a little 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  persons  cannot  send  a remittance  from  one  part  of  the 
same  fi-mpire  to  another  without  incurring  a loss  of  33  per  cent.? 

It  is  a recognised  fact  that  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  in 
Exchange,  not  only  has  Capital  been  deterred  from  being  invested  in  India,  but  has 
been  withdrawn  from  India.  Because  the  profits  of  trade  may  all  be  lost  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  Exchange  ^ 

M hat  the  indirect  losses  to  India  have  been  I cannot  even  coniecture,  but  they 
must  have  been  immense,  probably  not  less  than  the  direct  losses 

1 A A reopened  now  to  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  it  is  generally 

acknowledged  that  the  Rupee  would  at  once  go  down  to  10<^.  or  llrf.,  which  would 
mean  additional  taxation  laid  on  the  people  of  India  to  the  amount  of  £G, 000, 000, 
besides  the  proportional  aggravation  of  all  the  other  losses  I have  detailed  above 

«•  ..1  A .1  probable  that  the  Rupee  would  go  much  lower  than  10^. 

Since  tie  Cold  and  Silver  Commission  of  18cS7,  the  most  productive  silver  mines  in  the 
world  have  been  discovered.  I am  informed  that  at  the  most  productive  silver  mines 
ot  Mexico  and  Australia  Silver  can  be  produced  at  10^/.  or  lid.  an  ounce,  ^iloreover, 
by  more  refined  processes  the  cost  of  producing  Silver  is  being  constantly  reduced 

1 lie  opening  of  the  flints  to  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  would  give  an  unmense 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  Silver.  And  all  the  depreciated  Silver  in  the  world 
might  find  its  way  to  India  to  be  coined.  We  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  Value 
o the  Rujiee  would  go  down  to  Qd.,  and  by  no  means  improbably  even  lower  than  that : 
which  would  at  once  sjiell  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  India 

f ^ Reart  suggest  that  these  further  losses  might  be 

met  by  additional  taxation.  But  such  persons  have  not  well  considered  the  effects  of 
attempting  to  increase  the  taxation  of  India  to  such  an  extent.  I think  that  such 
persons  are  somewhat  similar  to  M.  Ollivier,  who  entered  upon  the  Franco- Prussian 

in  A iviAaaa  attempt  to  increase  the  taxation  of  India  by  £6,000,000  or 

LiU,UUO,(J00  would,  to  my  thinking,  simply  mean  revolution 

1-  11  e Lindsay,  on  this  point  a very  competent  witness,  says  that  the 

tail  ot  the  Rupee  to  lid.  would  cause  an  immense  withdrawal  of  Capital  from  India  : 
still  more  it  it  fell  to  6d.  or  -Id. 

1 T'^opening  of  the  Mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
thought  of  0 7, 

Maintaining  the  Status  quo 

, tRat  the  primary  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  devise  a means  of 

establishing  a Stable  Exchange  between  England  and  India  barring  the  usual  fluctua- 
tions  of  comtnerce,  as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  rectifying  the  Monetary  System 
of  India,  maintammg  the  .status  quo  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  object  of  the 
VyonimittG6  as  the  two  previous  suggestions 

1 I ol  State  for  India  and  the  highest  mercantile  authorities  in  India 

have  both  declared  that  the  present  state  of  affairs— /.c.,  the  status  quo—\s,  intolerable. 

nd  It  IS  quite  impossible  to  bring  about  a iiermanently  Stable  Exchange  between 
England^ and  India  by  maintaining  the  status  quo 

No  doubt  during  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so  the  Exchanges  have  been 
pretty  steady,  at  a little  above  or  a little  below  Is.  4d.  But  that  is  a fortunate 
accideiit,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a permanence 
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e LSi)3  the  Exchange  lias  been  as  low  as  1 5.  Id,  : and  there  is  no  reason 
dd  not  be  so  again.  On  some  occasions  the  Rupee  has  been  kept  up  by 
g Council  Rills,  but  that  cannot  be  adopted  as  a permanent  system  for 
>ons.  Moreover,  the  price  of  Council  Rills  greatly  depends  on  the  variable 
them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  element  of  stability  in  preserving  the 

e is  no  security  ^vhatever  that  India  may  not  be  visited  by  similar  calami- 
3ent  years,  which  would  at  once  disorganise  the  Exchanges 
hermore,  it  would  be  impossilile  to  reorganise  the  system  of  Ranking  and 
!)icy,  which  is  the  most  pressing  want  to  promote  tin?  future  prosjierity  and 
India,  and  which  can  only  be  founded  on  a ]iermanent  system  of  Coinage 
^e,  maintaining  the  status  quo  must  be  e(pially  ruled  out  with  the  two  pre- 
festions  as  incompatible  with  a Stable  Exchange  between  England  and 

ng  carefully  and  assidiunisly  studied  the  History  of  the  Coinage  in  many 
id  the  Theory  of  the  Coinage  during  inore  than  40  years,  I may  state  it  as 
v^ertable  lact  that  it  is  ini[)ossible  to  maintiiin  a Stable  Exchange  between 
lich  use  diffei'ent  metals  as  their  standard 

;e  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  establish  a Stable  Exchange  between 
1 India,  barring  the  usual  fluctuations  of  commerce,  except  by  adopting  the 
as  the  common  standard  of  the  two  countries — which  practically  means 
3 Sovereign  the  common  Standard  Unit  of  England  and  India,  as  was  so 
manded  by  the  people  of  India  in  1864 

re  is  no  possible  method  of  establishing  a Stable  Exchange 
England  and  India  except  by  restoring  its  ancient  Gold 
to  India 


The^  >receding  three  suggestions  then  being  ruled  out  as  incompatible  with  the 
priinary  obj'  :ct  of  the  Committee,  to  establish  a Stable  Exchange  between  England  and 
India — then  remains  only  the  last  suggestion  by  which  it  can  be  effected,  viz.,  to 
restore  its  a icient  Gold  Currencv  to  India 

It  tiis  be  done  and  the  Exchanges  betAveen  the  two  countries  settled  in  Gold, 
the  state  of  :he  Rupee,  or  any  other  internal  medium  of  payment  can  have  no  effect  on 
the  Exchaig  *es 

Som<  striking  and  conclusive  instances  of  this  may  be  given  which  have  an 
important  bi  aring  on  the  present  (piestion 

I— During  the  <^'eat  recoinage  of  1693  the  Rank  of  England  stoi>ped  payment 
and  its  i\oU  s fell  to  a discount  of  25  ])er  cent.  The  Foreign  Exchanges  rose  25  per 
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cent,  against  England,  because  Bank  Xotes  were  the  only  medium  of  payment 


But  in  July,  1696,  the  new  Silver  coinage  came  out  in  great  abundance  and  the 
exchanges  \v  ere  at  once  rectified,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

SxATKMtXT  OF  THE  RaTES  ON  THE  LOXDON  EXCHANGE  DURING  1695 1696. 


Amster- 

dam. 

Rotter- 

dam. 

Genoa. 

Antwerp. 

Hamburg. 

Cadiz. 

Madrid. 

Venice. 

April  2J,  169  < 

31*2 

31-4 

56-29 

30*11 

29*11 

56*2 

56*1 

59-0 

January  24,  3 696  ... 

31*0 

31-2 

60-0 

31*0 

29*9 

60*0 

600 

63*0 

May  ■>,  IfiOC  

30*1 

30' 2 

64*0 

30*0 

28*8 

60-0 

61-0 

61*2 

July  19,  Ki96  

29*3 

30*6 

65-0 

29-0 



60-0 

- 

July  28,  1G96  

38'7 

33*9 

58-0 

3o-0 

32-4 

53*0 

58-0 

540 

September  29.  1696  ... 

36*5 

36*7 

54  0 

36-0 

35-0 

48-0 

49  0 

51*0 

Octolier  6,  16  '6 

36-8 

36-10 

53-2 

35*7 

35*8 

48*0 

49-0 

November  6,  696  ... 

37-4 

37*6 

52*2 

37*2 

36*4 

47-0 

48*0 

49-0 

December  16,  1896  ... 

37-8 

37-10 

51*0 

37*8 

36*8 

46*2 

47-0 

49*0 

A great  change  in  the  figures  takes  place  at  the  end  of  July,  1696.  Some  rise 
xery  much,  others  fall.  The  new  Coiii.age  came  out  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
Exchanges  were  paid  in  the  new  coin.  This  rectified  the  Exchanges.  Tliose  from 
which  London  received  the  variable  price  rose : those  to  which  London  (jave  the  variable 
ln’ice/(7/ ; as  understood  by  every  one  conversant  with  Exclianges 

But  though  the  Exchanges  were  rectified  in  July,  1696,  the  Bank  Xote  was 
not  at  2>ar  till  October,  1697,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Statement  of  the  Discount  fer  Cent,  on  Bank  Xotes 


July  9 ... 
July  16  ... 
July  28  ... 
August  25 
September  12 
October  10 
October  22 
October  27 
December  26 


£ 

s. 

1697. 

£ 

s. 

16 

0 

January  30 

19 

0 

8 

0 

February  18 

21 

0 

10 

0 

February  20 

24 

0 

15 

0 

March  23 

23 

10 

17 

0 

April  3 

18 

0 

12 

0 

ilay  20  ... 

18 

0 

18 

0 

June  5 

13 

0 

14 

0 

June  17 

13 

0 

17 

0 

June  24 

10 

0 

1697. 

£ s. 

August  3 

7 0 

August  26 

3 10 

August  28 

2 0 

September  18 

1 0 

October 

par. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  deja-eciation  of  the  Bank  Xote  had  no  effect  on  the 
Exclianges,  because  they  'were  paid  in  Coin 

2.  At  this  time  and  after  the  recoinage  there  was  no  legal  ratio  between  the 
Guinea  and  the  Shilling.  But  the  Treasurj-  received  Guineas  at  21s.  6(/.  All  the  new 
Silver  Coins  disajipeared  as  soon  as  they  tvere  issued  from  the  ^lint.  The  Government 
being  greatly  perplexed  at  this,  referred  the  tvhole  matter  to  Sir  Isaac  Xewton.  He 
showed  that  though  Guineas  were  received  at  the  Treasury  at  21s.  6</.,  ivhich  in  a 
manner  regulated  their  current  value,  their  value  in  the  market  of  the  timrld  was  onlv 
20s.  <S(/,  and  that  so  long  as  Silver  ivas  thus  underrated  it  must  iiecessarilv  at  once 
disappear  from  circulation.  He  recommended  that,  as  an  exjieriment,  Guineas  sliould 
he  reduced  to  21s.  This  was  done  by  Statute  in  1717,  and  the  legal  ratio  lietween 
Guineas  and  Silver  was  then  fixed  at  21s.  But  by  this  legal  ratio  Guineas  were  still 
overrated  by  4J.  The  conseciuence  was  that,  by'Gresham’s  LaM-,  all  the  good  silver 
disajiiieared  from  circulation.  Merchants  then  established  the  custom  that  all  Bills  of 
Exchange  should  be  ])aid  in  Gold,  as  the  cheaj)er  metal.  Also,  although  the  legal 
standard  mtis  Silver,  merchants  established  the  custom  that  the  Exchanges  should 'lie 

settled  in  Gold.  Hence  practically  England  became  a Gold  iMoiiometaihc  countrv  in 
1717 

Henceforth  the  state  of  the  Exchanges  was  determined  exclusively  by  the  state 
of  the  Gold  Coin.  The  Gold  Coin  was  suffered  to  deteriorate,  and  the  Exchanges  fell. 

In  1774  a gTeat  recoinage  of  gold  took  place,  and  the  Exchanges  M^ere  rectified 
and  continued  so  till  1797.  During  the  Mdiole  century  the  Silver  Coinage  was  in  tlie 
most  disgraceful  and  degraded  state  : yet  that  had  no  effect  on  the  Exchanges  because 
they  were  settled  in  Gold  alone 


o.  At  the  lu-eseut  time  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  States  the 
Silver  Coinage  has  lost  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  iiominarvalue.  It  is,  therefore, 
depreciated  to  that  extent  : hut  it  has  no  effect  on  the  Exchanges,  because  the  Ex- 
changes of  all  these  countries  are  settled  in  Gold 


All  these  instances  shoM^  that  if  the  Gold  Currency  be  once  restored  to  India 
and  the  Exchanges  settled  in  Gold,  the  value  of  the  Rujiee  can  have  no  possible  effect 


on  the  Exchanges 
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On  the  Rating  of  the  Rupee  to  the  Sovereign 

III  esi  ablishing  a System  of  Coinage  in  India  similar  to  the  British  and  most 
other  system  , the  first  consideration  is  to  determine  the  rating  of  the  Rupee  to  the  * 

Sovereign 

As  a natter  of  pure  economic  theory,  the  Mints  being  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of 
Silver,  the  G Dvemment  might  fix  the  rating  of  the  Rupee  at  any  figure  they  please. 

They  might  ix  it  at  10  Rupees  to  the  Sovereign.  But  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  go  back  tc  the  rate  of  1864  is  quite  another  question 

Mr.  Jlollingbery  warned  the  Government  in  1875  that  they  would  find  the  f 

restoration  ( f the  Gold  Currency  to  be  quite  inevitable,  and  the  longer  they  delayed 
it  they  won  d find  greater  difficulties,  embarrassments  and  expense,  in  doing  so. 

^Ir.  Hollingl  ery’s  warning  has  been  fully  justified 

Whei  a Government  persists  in  a course  of  economic  erj’or,  it  always  happens  ' 

that  persons  make  profit  out  of  those  errors,  and  it  is  only  human  nature  that  they 
should  streni  ously  resist  i*eform 

This  'las  been  the  case  in  India.  During  the  continuous  fall  of  the  Rupee  since 
1864,  a large  number  of  strongly  conflicting  interests  have  gi'own  up  ; and  though  it  is 
quite  in  ace  )rdance  with  economic  theory  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  rated  at 
10  Rupees,  il  would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  so  with  due  regard  to  existing 
interests 

To  g ve  a full  detail  of  these  conflicting  interests  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  But  laving  studied  the  opinions  of  distinguished  persons,  I find  that  there  is  a 
general  constiisus  that  the  Rupee  should  be  rated  at  hs.  4^/.,  or  15  Rupees  to  the 
Sovereign 

In  fa's  our  of  this  course  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  exchanges  have  continued  I 

very  closely  : t this  point  for  a considerable  time.  During  the  continuance  of  this  ' 

exchange  a v ist  number  of  contracts  must  have  been  created,  and  officials  of  high 
eminence  ha\e  testified  that  such  a rating  would  be  in  no  way  injurious  to  agriculture 
Of  course  the  matter  must  be  a compromise  between  conllicting  interests  : but 
from  all  the  leading  and  reflection  I have  given  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rating  of 
the  Rupee  at  1.?.  4(/.,  or  15  to  the  Sovereign,  is  the  most  expedient  under  the  circum- 
stances and  V ould  cause  less  disturbance  to  existing  interests  than  any  other 

It  is  a so  an  advantage  that  this  rating  brings  the  Indian  system  of  coinage  into 
harmony  witl  that  of  England,  because  under  it  the  anna  becomes  the  penny  ; and  the 
Sovereign  wo  aid  be  240  annas,  which  would  greatly  simjalify  the  accounts  between 
England  and  India  ^ 

Tiiis  ating  should  be  adopted  simultaneously  with  declaring  the  Sovereign 
unlimited  leg  1 tender  tlu’oughout  India 

i 

Possible  Impediments  to  adopting  a Gold  Currency  for  India 

There  are  only  two  possible  impediments  to  establishing  a Gold  Currency  in 
India  or  anv  ( ther  coimtrv 

1.  A large  amount  of  Inconvertilile  Pajier  Money 
There  is  no  Inconvertible  Paper  Money  in  India 

2.  A permanently  unfavourable  state  of  the  Exchanges  i 

But  tliB  Exchanges  have  been  continuously  favourable  to  India  for  thousands  of  1 

■\’ears,  exce}>t  lerlinps  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances 

It  is,  Therefore,  impossible  to  imagine  a country  more  favourably  circumstanced  | 

for  the  r(‘stori  tion  of  its  ancient  Gold  Currencv  U 

» Il 


I 
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Scheme  for  Restoring  its  Ancient  Gold  Currency  to  India 

The  following  steps  inny  be  taken  to  restore  its  ancient  Gold  Currencv  to 

India 

1.  The  Gold  Sovereign  should  at  once  be  declared  unlimited  Legal  Tender 
throughout  India  at  the  rate  of  lo  Rupees  to  the  Sovereign — as  was  the  universal 
demand  in  1864 

2.  In  terms  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870,  chaii.  10,  the  Indian  Mints  should  lie 
declared  to  be  branches  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  London,  as  the  Australian  Mints  are 

3.  The  Indian  Mints  should  at  once  be  authorised  to  coin  Sovereigns  and  Half- 

Sovereigns  of  exactly  the  same  weight  and  hneness  as  British  Sovereijms  and  Half- 
Sovereiffiis  " 


4.  Indian  Sovereigns  and  Half-Sovereigns  should  have  free  circulation  and  be 
unlimited  Legal  Tender  throughout  the  Empire 

5.  Every  person  bringing  Gold  to  the  Mints  should  be  entitled  to  have  it 

coined  into  Sovereigns  or  Half-Sovereigns  as  he  may  prefer,  free  of  any  cost  or  charo-e, 
at  the  Mint  Price  of  ^63  17s.  lO^^d.  per  ounce  ° 

6.  ^ The  Government  should  keep  the  coinage  of  Silver  entirely  in  its  own 
hands,  as  in  England.  The  Government  can  then  extend  or  restrict  the  coinage  of 
Silver,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  wants  of  the  people 

7.  Silver  Rupees  should  for  the  present  remain  unlimited  Legal  Tender  until 
the  Government  deems  it  expedient  to  restrict  Silver  as  Legal  Tender 

8. _  So  long  as  Silver  remains  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  the  Council  Bills  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Government  should  be  payable  in  Gold  or  Silver  at  the  leiral 
fixed  rating  at  the  option  of  the  Government 


9.  So  long  as  Silver  remains  unlimited  Legal  Tender  all  Mercantile  Bills  and 
all  other  obligations  of  every  sort  should  be  payable  in  Gold  or  Silver  at  the  legal  fixed 
rating  at  the  ojition  of  the  obligor 


10.  In  case  the  Government  should  deem  it  expedient  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
Silver  as  Legal  Tender  all  the  obligations  above-mentioned  of  every  sort  and  ilescription, 
whether  of  the  Government  or  private  parties,  should  be  payable  in  Silver  only  to  the 
amount  declared  to  be  Legal  Tender,  at  the  option  of  the  obligor 


11.  In  all  countries  where  Gold  and  Silver  are  made  epially  Legal  Tender  to 
a certain  amount  the  ojition  of  ])aying  in  either  always  rests  with  the  Debtor  and  not 
Avith  the  Creditor 


Means  of  Procuring  a Supply  of  Gold 

The  means  of  procuring  a supply  of  Gold  are  as  follows — 

1.  After  a fixed  date,  giving  ainjile  time  to  importers  to  make  jireparation,  all 
Customs  duties  in  India  should  be  paid  in  Gold  or  its  equivalent,  sucb  as  Cheques 
payable  in  Gold 
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ancient  times  tliere  were  very  extensive  Gold  ]\Iines  in  ^lysore 
1 the  last  few  years  these  mines  liave  l)een  reopeiuid  witli  great  success. 
\>m))anies  j)ay  dividends  of  150,  110,  and  iO  ])er  cent, 
old  ^Mining  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  rapidlv  increas- 
tput  of  Gold  in  LS9<S  was  four  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1892 
a Mining  Companies  send  their  (iold  to  London  to  be  sold  for  what  it  will 
■urring  losses  from  freight,  insurance,  and  loss  of  interest 
Indian  Mints  were  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  Gold,  the  f’ompanies 
lly  send  their  Gold  to  them  to  be  coined,  thus  saving  freight,  insurance 
cerest 

'ould  offer  a substantial  premium  to  the  Coni[>anies  to  bring  their  Gold  to 
>e  coined 

old  thus  coined  would  at  once  get  into  general  circulation,  and  would 
ts  Avay  into  the  Indian  Hanks  : and  tliey  would  thus  be  able  to  hold  it  as 
-erve,  which  they  cannot  do  now  as  gold  is  not  a Legal  Tender 
aformed  tliat  it  is  known  that  there  are  extensive  Gold-bearing  tracts 
)t  yet  been  touched.  New  Comj>anies ' are  frequently  being  formed,  and 
)ower  of  having  their  Gold  coined  at  once  would  be  a further  inducement 
terj)rise. 


o 

O. 


hen  Gold  was  demonetised  by  Lord  Dalliousie  in  1853,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  we -e  120,000,000  of  Gold  Coin  of  v;  irious  sorts  in  circulation 

In  the  Parliamentary  Paper  of  1805  it  was  proved  that  though  Lord  Dalliousie 
demonetised  he  Gold  Coin  as  Legal  Tender,  yet  it  continued  to  circulate  among 
private  persoi  s by  consent  in  vast  quantities 


The  e’ 
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idence  in  that  docaiment  ]>roved  that  Sovereigns  circulated  in  vast  (pianti- 
tart  of  India,  and  the  universal  demand  both  of  Hritish  and  natives  was 
eign  should  be  made  the  standard  unit  throughout  India 
it  possible  to  say  whether  there  is  as  large  an  amount  of  >Sovereigns  in 
resent  day  as  there  was  in  18(i4.  Hut  it  is  certain  tliat  there  is  even  now 
amount  of  Sovereigns  in  India.  It  Avas  oflicialiy  stated  tliat  during  the 
i were  100,000  Sovereigns  sent  to  the  Calcutta  .Mint  and  40,000  to  the 


Hombav  Mint 

If  So\  ?reigiAs  Avere  declared  unlimited  Legal  Tender  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  large  qi  antities  Avould  come  out  of  their  hiding  jilaces  and  be  restored  to 
circulation 


4.  F< 
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r thousands  of  years  until  the  1st  January,  1853,  India  possessed  an 
currency.  At  the  latter  date  it  consisted  of  a great  AarietA*  of  nath^e 
d the  Company's  Gold  Pupees 

the  1st  flanuary,  1853,  all  these  Gold  ('oins  Awre  recei\Td  at  the  public 
in  payment  of  taxes  at  tlieir  market  Arabic  in  silver 

must  be  beyond  all  doubt  a very  considerable  amount  of  this  Gold 
in  existence 

s Gold  currency  should  at  once  be  restored  to  circulation  at  its  exact 
ae  in  relation  to  tlie  Sovereign 

dian  Government  should  ])ulJish  a Tariff  of  these  G(Jd  Coins  stating  the 
each  in  relation  to  the  Sovereign 

se  Gold  f 'oins,  then,  should  be  receiAx*d  at  the  public  treasuries,  and  in 
ACS  and  of  all  pri\’ate  debts  at  their  GoAxrnment  A aluation 
ns  of  these  Gold  Coins  receiAxd  at  tlie  public  treasuries  and  in  j)ayment 
I at  once  be  sent  to  the  Mints  to  be  coined  into  SoAxreigns  and  Half- 

s means  these  natiA'e  Gold  Coins  Avould  gradually  disappear  from 
1 be  re]>Iace<l  by  SoAxreigns  and  Ilalf-SoA’ereigns.  This  AAmuld  be  a 
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great  convenience  to  the  Indian  community  to  haA’e  a uniform  coinage  instead  of  a vast 
multiplicity  of  nath-e  coins  of  different  AA'eights  and  fineness 

5.  Hesides  the  actual  Coins  in  circulation  it  is  known  that  immense  amounts 
of  Gold  are  hoarded  away  or  Avorn  as  personal  ornaments  by  the  natiA*es.  Persons  of 
high  authority  estimate  the  quantity  of  Gold  thus  hoarded  away  at  not  less  than 
£3U0,000,000.  All  such  estimates  are  purely  conjectural.  All  that  can  be  said  for 
certain  is  that  it  is  something  enormous 

It  is  well-known  that  besides  an  amount  of  SiKxr  Coinage  in  circulation  in 
France,  estimated  at  little  less  than  £200,000,000,  the  thrifty  French  peasantry  hoai*d 
aAvay  their  savings  in  their  OAvn  dAvel lings.  No  one  can  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the 
amount  of  these  hoardings.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  something  enormous 

It  is  exactly  the  same  case  in  India.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  ([uantitv 
of  Gold  hoarded  away  is  something  enormous 

In  order  to  induce  the  Natives  to  bring  their  hoardings  of  gohl  to  be  coined, 
the  GoA’ernment  should  t>ffer  them  a small  premium — say  the  same  premium  as  the 
Gold  Mining  Companies  Avould  receive,  if  they  were  able  to  have  their  Gold  coined  at 
the  Indian  Mints,  instead  of  having  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  sold 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  NatiAXs  AA'ould  bring  considerable 
amount  of  their  Gold  hoardings  to  be  coined  for  the  sake  of  the  premium 

6.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  for  thousands  of  years  the  precious  metals  have 
been  pouring  into  India 

Hesides  the  accumulations  of  former  years  it  is  an  official  tact  that  from  1835 
to  the  present  time  the  net  imports  of  Gold  into  India  haA'e  exceeded  £160,000,000 

7.  It  AA^as  proved  by  the  Parliamentary  Paper  of  1865  that  the  nathxs — /.g., 
the  natiAx  bankers— so  greatly  preferred  a Gold  Currency  to  Sih^er,  that  they  had 
organised  a currency  among  themsehxs  of  Gold  bars  stamped  by  the  Bomba}^  banks 

This  practice  still  continues  in  full  vigor.  Lord  Rothschild  states  (Q.  7616) 
that  within  the  last  feAv  years  he  had  exported  £5,000,00u  in  Gold  bars  to  India.  In 
the  first  fortnight  of  June,  1898,  he  had  exported  £376,000  in  Gold  bars.  These 
Gold  bars  are  held  by  the  native  bankers  as  I'eserA'es.  The  iiatiAx  bankers  settle  their 
balances  amongst  each  other  in  bars  of  Gold  and  Silver  bullion.  Gold  and  Sihxr  bars 
used  in  this  Avay  are  currency  just  as  much  as  Coin 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  natiAXs  could  have  their  Gohl  coins  and  bars 
coined  into  SoAxreigns  and  Half-Sovereigns — especially  on  receiA'ing  such  a premium  as 
suggested  above — they  AA’^ould  greatly  [)refer  them  to  their  equiA^alent  in  Rupees,  and 
thus  a vast  Gold  Currency  Avould  be  restored  to  India  as  of  old,  and  in  this  opinion 
Mr.  Lindsay  thoroughly  concurs 

7.  It  AA^as  announced  from  Melbourne  last  February  that  in  the  space  of  one 
AAxek  1,000,000  SoA'ereigns  had  been  sent  to  India.  If  the  SoAxreign  Avere  declared 
Legal  Tender  in  India  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a large  floAv  of  Australian  Gold  to 
India 

8.  The  GoAxrnment  already  has  2,000,000  SoAxreigns  in  the  currency  reseiwe 

9.  Tlie  Indian  GoA'ernment  should  enter  into  negotiations  Avith  the  iiatiAX 
princes,  and  endeaA^our  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  SoA'ereign  as  their  standard  unit 

Three  native  states  have  already  acceded  to  this  arrangement ; and  if  its 
advantages  were  prominently  brought  before  them  it  might  be  expected  that  many 
others  AA'Ould  folloAV 


The  atloption  of  the  SoAxreign  by  the  natiA^e  States  would  unify  the  Monetary 
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System  of  In  lia,  and  greatly  facilitate  commerce  between  the  native  States  and  the 
British  (lomir  ions 


Advantages  of  these  Proposals, 

If  the:  e proposals  were  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  they  would  have  these 
advantages  : - - 

1.  A permanently  Stable  Exchange  being  established  between  England  and 
India,  and  thi  Exchanges  being  always  favourable  to  India,  except  perhaps  in  a few 

isolated  cases,  the  Government  would  always  make  a profit  on  its  Bills  instead  of  a 
loss 

Even  f the  Exchange  happened  to  be  unfavourable  on  any  occasion,  the  loss  on 
Exchange  coi  Id  not  be  more  than  1 j)er  cent,  instead  of  33  per  cent.,  as  it  is  now 

2.  A Stable  Exchange  being  established  between  England  and  India  would 
abolish  fluctiu  tions  in  the  Exchanges,  except  those  arising  from  the  state  of  commerce, 

and  so  put  an  end  to  speculations  in  Exchange  which  are  a loss  to  every  one  except  the 
s|>eculators 

It  is  ; amounced  that  the  CrMit  Lyonnais,  one  of  the  gi*eatest  Banks  in  the 
^\oild,  which  has  three  branches  in  India  which  deal  chiefly  in  exchange  operations, 
in  specuh  tions  in  exchange,  has  resolved  to  close  them  in  view  of  the^restoration  of 
its  Gold  Curr<  ncy  to  India. 

3.  Tlie  Sovereign  being  declared  Legal  Tender,  the  Banks  Avould  be  able  to 
hold  their  rei  erves  in  Gold  Coin,  which  they  cannot  do  at  present,  as  thev  cannot 
compel  the  ho  ders  of  drafts  upon  them  to  receive  payment  in  Gold 

4.  T1  ey  would  supply  a mass  of  Gold  many  times  exceeding  the  quantity 
required  to  ix  store  its  ardently  desired  Gold  Currency  from  the  Gold  already  existing 
in  India  itself  without  the  necessity  of  seeking  an  ounce  in  any  foi*eign  market 

5.  T1  ey  would  leave  the  present  Itupee  Currency  absolutely  untouched 

(k  T1  ey  would  greatly  facilitate  the  commerce  between  India  and  all  other 
departments  <*f  the  Empire — especially  Australia  : and  with  all  other  Gold-using 
countries 

7.  T1  ey  would  retrieve  as  far  as  can  now  be  done,  the  lamentable  error  of 
Lord  Dalhous  e in  demonetising  the  whole  Gold  Currency  of  India  in  18o3— and  the 
laiuentable  err  >rs  of  the  Indian  and  Home  Governments  in  1864,  in  fliiling  to  meet  the 
universal  deintnd  of  India  for  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  Gold  Currency— which 
have  been  the  causes  of  the  Monetary  troubles  which  have  so  long  afflicted  the  country 

8.  Tlj3y  would  establish  a solid  and  permanent  Monetary  System  in  India  for 
ever  : on  the  i lodel  of  the  British  System  of  Coinage  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  perfect  e''  er  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  which  the  majority  of  civilised 
Gov^ernments  1 ave  now  adopted 

!).  Thjy  would  greatly  tend  to  consolidate  the  Empire  by  having  a single 
sUmdard  unit  i hrougbout  its  whole  extent 

The  su  )reme  advantage  of  these  proposals  is  that  they  will  restore  its  ancient 
Gold  Currenc}  to  India  by  the  simple  operation  of  natural  causes 

Many  { ersons  have  been  alarmed  at  the  supposed  necessity  of  raising  immense 
loans  of  :£20,t  1)0,000  or  £50,000,000  in  this  country.  But  such  fears  are  absolutely 
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groundless  : there  will  be  no  necessity  of  raising  the  loan  of  a single  £]  in  this 
country 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  there  is  a far  larger  amount  of  Gold  lioarded 
away  in  India  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  probably  than  in  any  two  or  three  of 
them.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  reliable  estimate  of* its  amount ; but 
the  highest  authorities  reckon  it  at  hundreds  of  millions.  The  only  thing  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  do  is  to  coax  it  from  its  hiding  places,  and  the  readiest  means  cf  doing 
that  is  to  declare  it  to  be  unlimited  Legal  Tender  as  proposed  above  ^ 

The  causes  of  the  long  continued  monetary  troubles  of  India  are  perfectlv  clear 
and  well  ascertained.  They  were  the  unfortunate  detennination  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  force  Silver  on  the  people  of  India,  whereas  their  ancient  preference  was 
and  still  is  for  Gold.  Then  the  sudden  notification  of  Lord  Dalhousie  demonetising 
the  whole  Gold  Currency  of  India  in  a single  day — and  when  in  1864,  in  response  to 
the  universal  demand  of  India  for  the  restoration  of  its  Gold  currency,  the  Indian 
Government  went  on  paltering  Avith  Ihmetalism  for  thirty  years,  in  direct  contradiction 
of  its  Minute  in  1806 : until  at  last  it  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
The  causes  being  clear,  the  remedy  is  equally  clear.  Abolish  this  ernmeous 
legislation,  and  at  once  declare  the  Sovereign  unlimited  Legal  Tender  at  the  rating  of 
15  Rupees  to  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Gold  Coin  will  immediately  reappear  in 
circulation 

The  evidence  collected  in  the  Parliamentary  Paper  “ East  India  Gold  Currency  ”■ 
of  February  25,  1865,  Avill  distinctly  prove  this 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  I may  cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lindsay  l>efore 
the  India  Currency  Committee.  ]\Ir.  Lindsay  is  one  of  the  superior  officials  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal.  He  has  i)romulgated  a scheme  which  has  received  a certain  amount 
of  su])port  in  India,  but  Avhich  has  been  condemned  by  the  Indian  GoA'ernment  and  by 
the  highest  authorities  in  this  country.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  strongly  in  favor  of  aii 
Exchange  Gold  Standard,  ?.c.,  settling  the  Exchanges  in  Gold,  but  is  A’chemently 
op])osed  to  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  Gold  Currency  to  India,  and  yet  Mr.  Lindsav 
says  in  his  evidence  ; — 

(Q.  3591-23  I look  for  an  enormous  circulation  of  Gold  Coins  in  India  if  the 

natives  have  the  opportunity  of  using  them there  would  be  a lar<m 

demand  for  Gold  Coins  if  they  Avere  made  Legal  Tender  ” 

This  is  perfectly  conclush^e.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Lindsay  should 
set  his  own  indiAudual  fad  against  what  he  acknoAvledges  to  be  the  universal  demand  of 
the  people  of  India 

The  final  conclusion  is — at  once  declare  the  SoA^ereign  unlimited  Legal  Tender 
throughout  India  at  the  rate  of  15  Rupees  to  the  Sovereign,  and  things  Avill  quickh' 
come  right  of  themselves 


Conclusion 


The  preceding  remarks  conclude  the  first  department  of  the  momentous  question 
which  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Ciu’rency  Committee,  viz.,  the  reform  of 
the  Monetary  System  of  India 

The  sj  stem  of  Coinage  must  first  be  established  on  sfiible  and  ])crmanent 
conditions  before  it  is  possible  to  undertake  the  sorely-needed  reorganisation  of  the 
system  of  Banking  and  Paper  CuiTency  of  India 

The  system  of  Banking  and  Paper  Currency  of  India  is  in  the  most  crude, 
barbarous,  and  undeAxloped  condition,  and  like  the  system  of  Coinage,  it  must  be 
reorganised  on  the  best  European  models 

Of  course  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  nor  is  this  the  occasion  to  enter  into  full 
details  on  the  subject,  yet  it  may  be  permissible  to  make  a fcAA'  general  remai'ks 

The  present  Monetary  System  of  India  is  almost  }>urely  ^letallic — the  Paper 
Currency  is  so  insignificant  that  it  is  scarcely  Avorth  notice 

A Metallic  Currency  may  be  \'ery  suitable  and  sufficient  for  a purely  agricultural 
and  unprogressiA^e  population  : but  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  and  insufficient  for  a rapidly 
increasing  commercial  and  industrial  peojtle  ' ‘ 
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cal  defect  of  a purely  Metallic  Currency  is  that  it  is  Avholly  inelastic.  It 

eased  at  once  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  and  industry 

■an  oidy  be  done  by  a well  organised  system  of  Banking  and  Paper 

ving  to  the  wholly  inelastic  system  of  Metallic  Currency  that  discount 
igh  in  the  busy  seasons  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay — to  12  and  13  per  cent, 
entirely  owmg  to  its  powerful  Banking  system  that  discount  in  this 
>r  a long  period  been  not  above  1 or  2 per  cent, 

a*  most  serious  consideration  is  this  ; India  is  rapidly  becoming  a great 
ountry.  Now  in  eveiy  Commercial  country  Commercial  Crises  are 
:1  if  they  are  not  prudently  and  skilfully  dealt  with,  they  become 
ics 

it  Commercial  Crisis  can  only  l)e  dealt  with  by  powerful  and  well- 
ks 

ely  ^letallic  Currency  is  Avholly  inca})able  of  dealing  with  a great 
risis 

lia  becomes  more  and  more  a Commercial  country,  Commercial  Crises  are 
ind  become  greater  and  more  severe 

present  constitution  of  the  Indian  Banks  they  are  wholly  unable  to  meet 
n'cial  Crisis 

3at  Monetary  Panic  took  place  in  India,  it  would  make  all  the  Banks  and 
it  bankrupt 

the  department  of  Economics  Avhich  Treats  of  credit  and  Banking  the 
books  entirely  fail.  Their  writers  were  merely  literary  men  who  never 
t conception  of  the  great  Juridical  and  Scientific  principles  and  organisa- 
)ssal  system  of  Credit  and  Banking 
exhibited  these  at  length  in  my  neorjf  of  Credit 

nciples  of  credit  set  forth  in  this  work  received  the  judicial  approval  of 
it  Commissioners  in  1868.  They  were  declared  to  be  strictly  accurate 
icular,  and  recommended  for  popular  circulation  by  the  unanimous 
:ie  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  Goodwin  v,  Roharts^  the 
utile  case  in  our  history,  in  1875,  and  in  the  same  year  became  by 
oi‘  the  land 

; side  wdth  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Credit,  I have  exhibited 
of  Banking  in  its  various  forms,  and  tlie  Economiciil  effects  of  Banking 
:s 

the  reorganisation  and  reform  of  the  system  of  Banking  and  Paper 
dia  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the  coinage  is  established  on  a stable  and 
is,  there  Avill  be  ample  time  to  consider  and  mature  a scheme  for 
-ystem  of  Banking  and  Paper  Currency 


HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD 
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